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The conclusions are difficult to find. The book does not so much 
build up conclusions as elaborate passionate beliefs. The treatment 
is incorrigibly discursive and verbose. The tone is one of vigorous 
assertion rather than one of cautious investigation. No one of the 
many pieces of fact and fancy employed in spinning out the gospel 
is substantiated by any reference to external evidence. It is doubtful 
whether the cause of law and order, of truth and reason, is aided by 
such efforts, however sincere the author's intention. 

When the writer indulges so constantly in abusive language and vio- 
lent epithet the doubt felt as to the value of such work deepens. Fi- 
nally, when the text makes clear that the writer simply neither knows 
that which he pretends to discuss (as in the astounding definitions of 
Socialism, majority and minority Socialists, Bolsheviki and Men- 
sheviki) nor accurately gauges the most elementary currents of public 
opinion in America (as in the assertion that America desired a plebi- 
scite in Alsace-Lorraine), one is thoroughly discouraged at the idea of 
any positive results from the labors of the author. 

Pitman B. Potter. 

University of Illinois. 

Federal Power: Its Growth and Necessity. By Henry Litch- 
field West. (New York: George H. Doran Company. 
1918. Pp. xi, 216.) 

One of the outstanding facts of political development in the United 
States has been the greatly increased authority of the federal govern- 
ment. Mr. West has done a useful thing in describing the growth of 
federal power and showing that it has had its roots in the past. "Its 
continued manifestation upon a constantly enlarging scale is as inevi- 
table as fate," and the author makes suggestions as to advisable reforms 
in the federal system: some sort of cabinet responsibility to Congress 
and a diminution of the authority of the President, particularly with 
regard to vetoes and appointments. The reader may approve the one 
and disapprove the other. 

The opinion may be ventured, however, that Mr. West has left 
undiscussed the two most important questions with regard to the 
federal power. In the first place, how is the authority of the national 
government to be extended constitutionally? Is it to be by amend- 
ment, or by indirect action under the commerce, postal, and taxing 
clauses, and if by the latter method is this proper? Is the control to 
be exerted coercively or paternally and in what fields? 
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Secondly, it is now a commonplace that either through cumbersome 
rules, sheer incapacity, or multiplicity of duties, Congress does not 
perform its proper functions. Is there to be devolution and if so, of 
what sort? Will it be geographical or according to interests, as in the 
case of the national industrial councils in England? 

But there is no reason to quarrel with Mr. West because he has not 
written a different sort of book. These questions have been asked, 
because the two problems are involved in the question of federal power 
and offer an almost virgin field for inquiry. The present volume 
describes the past in general terms and in a readable and for the most 
part accurate manner. 

Lindsay Rogers. 

University of Virginia. 

George von Lengerke Meyer. His Life and Public Services. By 
M. A. De Wolfe Howe. (New York: Dodd, Mead and 
Company. Pp. 519.) 

In the preparation of this work, Mr. Howe has followed the golden 
rule for biographers, by allowing his subject, so far as possible, to tell 
his own story. Letters and diary entries in large measure make up 
the five hundred pages of this substantial volume. They constitute 
the record of an interesting, useful and busy life. It might be said of 
George Meyer, as Lowell did of Josiah Quincy: 

"This was in all ways a beautiful and fortunate life — fortunate in 
the goods of this world — fortunate, above all, in the force of character 
which makes fortune secondary and subservient." 

Meyer was "well born," as the phrase goes. His father was a suc- 
cessful merchant, of German descent. His mother was of pure New 
England stock. He was graduated at Harvard University in 1879. 
The life of a man of ease and fashion was open to him. He loved 
sport. It is said that he "first came into prominence on horseback." 
But from early life his habits were industrious, and he was inspired 
with the ideal of public service. During the first ten years after leav- 
ing college, he devoted himself to business, and, as Mr. Howe says, 
"he laid the foundations of a well deserved reputation for sagacity and 
acumen in business matters." 

He entered public life in 1889, when he was elected a member of the 
Boston common council. In 1892, he became a member of the state 
legislature, and in 1895, he was chosen to be speaker of the house, 



